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ABSTBACT 

Based on selected data from the 1970 census,, this 
report provides a general description of Chicago's Spanish-'speaking 
population's: (1) general population characteristics; (2) age and 
family characteristics; (3) income; (4) labor force characteristics; 
(5) education; and (6) housing. Osing the Census Bureau's definition 
of Spanish speaking (all persons vhose mother tongue is Spanish) , the 
report covers geographic distribution, migration patterns, ethnic and 
racial composition, citizenship, age, family size and structure, 
employment status, occupation, industry, earnings, transportation to 
vork, income, poverty status, per capita income, academic 
achievement, persons per room, plumbing facilities, renters, and home 
owners. Comparisons are made to the: (1) suburban portion of the 
8*county Chicago metropolitan area-^Cook, DuPage, HcHenry, Kane, 
Lake, and Hill Counties in Illinois; Lake and Porter Counties in 
Indiana; (2) major cities of Hev lork, Los Angeles, San Antonio, 
Hiami, and Houston vhich have large Spanish^speaking populations; and 
(3) national totals. Comparisons are also made to Chicago* s 
non^Spanish^speaking population vhere meaningful and to 1960 Census 
data where possible. (HQ) 
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chiCAqo's spANish-spEAkiNCi popuUrioN 

seUctecI STATisrics 



III 



Chicago is unique in that It is the only major 
city in the U. S. with substantial percentages 
of all the major ethnic groups constituting 
the Spanish-speakii.g population of the nation. 



ciry oF chicAqo 

DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING 
SEPTEMBER 1973 

The preparation of this report was financed In part through a comprehen- 
sive planning grant from the Departnent of Housing and Urban Develop- 
nent under a contract with the Northeastern Illinois Planning CoMlsslon. 
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TOTAL POPULATION 

According to the 1970 U.S. Census, the Spanish-speaking population of the 
city of Chicago was 247,343. This represented 7.3% of the city's total 
population of 3,369,359. There are no exactly comparable figures for the 
Spanish-speaking population In 1960. However, based on available census 
data It has been estimated that there were approximately 110,000 Spanish- 
speaking In Chicago In 1960. Therefore, the population Increase over the 
decade was a very substantial 137,000 or 125%. 

In the suburban portion of the eight-county Chicago metropolitan area In 
1970, there were 116,496 Spanish-speaking persons, 2.7Ji; of the total popula- 
tion. It Is estimated that In 1960 the Spanish-speaking population of the 
suburbs was 55,000, resulting In a population Increase of approximately 
110% over the ten year period. 



FIGURE 1. SPANISH-SPEAKING POPULATION IN MAJOR CITIES AND U.S. 



SPANISH-SPEAKING PERCENT OF TOTAL 
POPULATION POPULATION 



New York - 1,278,630 16.23; 

Los Angeles 481,668 17.1% 

San Antonio 335,950 51.4% 

CHICAGO 247,343 7.3% 

Miami 151,914 45.4% 

Houston 139,624 11.3% 

U.S. TOTAL 9,589,216 4.7% 



Chicago ranked fourth In total Spanish-speaking population among central 
cities In the U.S. In 1970. It ranked behind New York, Los Angeles, and 
San Antonio, as shown In Figure 1. As the figure also shows, Chicago .'anked 
last on a percentage basis among the major cities listed. The total popula- 
tion of the Spanish-speaking In the U.S. was 9.6 million In 1970, 4.7% of the 
total population. 



GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 



The city has several major concentrations of Spanish-speaking. These concen- 
trations are shown on Map 1. The largest concentration Is In the contiguous 
conmunlty areas of West Town, Humboldt Park and Logan Square. The Spanish- 
speaking population of this area as of the 1970 census was approximately 
76,000 or 27% of the total population of the area and Is predominantly 
Puerto- R1 can. - 

Another concentration Is located In the community areas of Lower West Side 
and South Lawndale (centered along 18th and 26th Streets). This area has a 



FIGURE 2 . SPANISH-SPEAKING POPULATION CONCENTRATIONS IN CHI CAGO'S 

COMMUNI T Y AREAS MnOMBI ^ ' 

SPANISH-SPEAKING PERCENT OF TOTAL 

AREA POPULATION POPULATION 

■CHICAGO COMMUNITY AREAS . 

West Town 48,900 39. 2X 

Lower West Side (18th St. or PI 1 sen area) 24,463 55.0% 

South Lawndale(26th St. or Little Village area) 20.044 31.9X 

Logan Square 15,765 17.8% 

Lakevlew 15,504 13.5% 

Uptown 14,814 10.9% 

South Chicago 11,906 26.1% 

Humboldt Park 11,122 15.5% 

Lincoln Park 9,880 14.6% 

New City (47th and Ashland) 7,811 12.8% 

Near West Side 6,989 8.9% 

Remainder of City 60,145 2.4% 

CITY TOTAL 247,343 7.3% " 
SUBURBAN AREAS 

Gary 14,241 8.1% ' 

East Chicago 12,582 26.8% 

Aurora 5,412 7.3^' 

Waukegan 4,680 7.2% 

Jollet 3,195 4.1% 

Elgin 2,933 5.3% 

Chicago Heights 2,884 7.1% 

Blue Island 1,745 7.6% 

Remainder of Suburban Area 68,824 1.9% 

SUBURBAN TOTAL 116,496 2.7% 

METROPOLITAN TOTAL 363,839 4.8% 
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total population of 107,000 of which the Spanish-speaking, who are mostly 
Mexican-Americans, comprise 44,500 or 41% of the total population. 



The third largest Spanish-speaking area, more dispersed than the preceding 
two, lies along the western edges of the north lake shore community areas of 
Lincoln Park, Lakeview and Uptown. Some 40,000 Spanish-speaking persons 
live in this area and make up 13% of the total population. The Spanish- 
speaking in the area are primarily of Puerto-Rican origin except in Uptown 
where there are over 4,000 Cubans. 



Two other concentrations of Spanish-speaking in the city are in New City 
(47th and Ashland) and in South Chicago, both primarily Mexican-American. 
The Spanish-speaking in South Chicago number about 12,000 or 26% of the 
total population. In New City they number 8,000 or 13% of the total 
population. 



The Near West Side is another area of Spanish-speaking population concen- 
tration although its Spanish-speaking population declined both absoluetely 
and relatively between 1960 and 1970. In 1970, there were approximately 
7,000 Spanish-speaking in the area, mostly of Mexican oriqin, and they repre- 
sented 9% of the total population of the area. 



There are also several smaller concentrations of Spanish-speaking in various 
other coinmunity areas as indicated on Map 1. 



There are also Spanish-speaking concentrations in the suburbs of Aurora, 
Waukegan, Joliet, Elgin, Chicago Heights, and Blue Island in Illinois, and 
Gary and East Chicago in Indiana, all of which are predominantly Mexican- 
American. Population figures are shown in Figure 2. 



A comparison of 1960 and 1970 census data shows that the Spanish-speaking 
population increased significantly over the decade in most of the concen- 
trations mentioned above. Areas which lost substantial Spanish-speakii j 
population from 1960 to 1970 were the Near West Side with an estimated loss 
of 9,000, lEast and West Garfield Park with a loss of 8,000 in total, Wbodlawn 
with 2,000, and the Near North Side with 2,000. 



Most of the Spanish-speaking concentrations in Chicago are expanding in area 
as well as in population. The near northwest concentration is expanding 
northwest along Milwaukee Avenue and west towards the city limits. The 
southwest concentration (18th - 26th Streets area) is expanding southwesterly 
towards the city limits and southward along Halsted. The northside concen- 
tration is advancing farther north. The 47th and Ashland and South Chicago 
concentrations are slowly expanding outwards. 



MAP 2 

SpAMSh-SpCAluNq IN tIk METROpoliTAN AREA-1970 
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MIGRATION PATTERNS 



The Spanish-speaking are a highly mobile population. Seventy-two percent or 
152,490 of the Spanish-speaking population five years old and over living In 
the city In 1970 had moved since 1965. On the other hand, the percentage of 
the non-Spanish-speaking Chicago population that had moved from 1965 to 1970 
was only 46%. Some 87,500 or 41 « of the Spanish-speaking had lived In a 
different house within the city In 1965; 4,800 or Z% had lived within the 
Chicago metropolitan area but outside the city; 11,800 or 6% had lived In the 
U.S. outside the metropolitan area; and 33,500 or 16% had lived abroad or In 
Puerto Rico. Nationwide, 5B% of the Spanish-speaking population had moved 
since 1965 and 7% had lived abroad or In Puerto Rico. 



In comparison to the other large cities, as Figure 4 Indicates, the Spanish- 
speaking population of Chicago had the second highest percentage of people who 
had moved between 1965 and 1970. 



FIGURE 3 . RESIDENTIAL MOBILITY OF CHICAGO'S SPANISH-SPEAKING AND NON-SPANISH- 
^pmm POPULATIONS BETWEEN 1365 AND 1570 



PERCENT OF THE 1970 POPULATION WHICH 
LIVED IN THE SAME HOUSE AS IN 1965 



PERCENT OF THE 1970 POPULATION WHICH 
LIVED IN A DIFFERENT HOUSE IN 1965: 
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FIGURE 4. RESIDENTIAL MOBILITY OFTHE SPANISH-SPEAKING POPULATION BETWEEN 

1965-1970 IN MAJOR CITIES 



D I F F E R E NT HOUSE 





SAME HOUSE 






ELSEWHERE 


ABROAD AND 


CITY 


AS 1965 


SAME CITY 


5'JBURBS 


IN U.S. 


PUERTO RICO 


San Antonio 


54.4% 


31.9% 


1.7% 


6.4% 


2.1% 


New York 


44.9% 


40.5% 


0.2% 


0.9% 


7.5% 


Los Angeles 


37. 8« 


30.8% 


7.1% 


7.3% 


12.0% 


Houston 


36. 7« 


32.5% 


3.1% 


17.2% 


5.0% 


CHICAGO 


27.951; 


41.3% 


2.3% 


5.6% 


15.9% 


Miami 


19.0!i; 


25,1% 


3.4% 


7.2% 


38.6% 



ETHNIC AND RACIAL COMPOSITION 

In 1970, the largest group among Chicago's Spanish-speaking population was of 
Mexican origin. Migration of Mexicans to Chicago began during the 1920's and 
by 1930 there were about 20,000 persons of Mexican foreign stock (first and 
second generation) In Chicago. This group of 1st and 2nd generation Mexicans 
decreased In number during the depression years but began Increasing again 
during World War II and through the 1950's and 1960's to reach 45,000 by 1960 
and 80,000 In 1970. In addition there were about 25,000 persons of third 
generation or more In 1970 for a total Mexican-American population of 106,000 
or 43% of the total Spanish-speaking In Chicago. 

The Puerto Ricans began arriving In Chicago In large numbers after World War II. 
In 1960 they numbered 32,000 and by 1970 they had Increased to 78,000 or 32% 
of the total Spanish-speaking population. At the present time (1973), the 
Puerto Ricans have probably surpassed the first and second generation Mexican- 
Americans In total population as the result of the continuance of the relatively 
greater rate of Increase that occurred from 1960 to 1970. 

The Cuban population of Chicago Increased dramatically from about 2,000 In 1960 
to about 15,000 In 1970. There was also a significant Increase In the Spanish- 
speaking population from other Latin American countries. In 1960 there were 
about 5,000 persons from the Spanish-speaking countries in Central and South 
America and the Caribbean excluding Mexico, Puerto Rico and Cuba. By 1970 
that number had Increased to 15,000. About 2,700 of Chicago's Spanish-speaking 
in 1970 originated from countries outside the western hemisphere, such as 
Spain and the Philippines. 

The remainder of the Spanish-speaking population as defined by the Bureau of 
the Census, approximately 30,000 or 12%, were those persons whose mother tongue 
was not Spanish but who lived in a household where Spanish was the mother 
tongue of the head or the wife of the head. 

Slightly over half (51%) of the Spanish-speaking population in the Chicago 
suburbs in 1970 were of Mexican origin, 14% were Puerto Rican, 4% Cuban, 
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7% were Spanish-speaking of other origin (South Ameriba, etc.), and 24% were 
non-Spanish-speaking persons living in Spanish-speaking households. 

In the U.S. as a whole, there were 4.5 million persons of Mexican origin, 1.4 
million Puerto Ricans, 540 thousand Cubans, 800 thousand from other parts of 
the Americas, Europe, etc., and 1.8 million non-Spanish-speaking persons living 
in Spanish-speaking households. 

Among the U.S. cities listed in this report for comparative purposes, Chicago 
is the only one with a substantial population of both Mexican-Amet^icans (43%) 
and Puerto Ricans (32%). Most of New York's Spanish-speaking population is 
Puerto Rican (70%). Cities whose Spanish-speaking population is predominantly 
of Mexican origin are Los Angeles (75%), San Antonio (92%), and Houston (77%). 
Miami's Spanish-speaking population is mostly Cuban (85%). 

In the city of Chicago the racial composition of the Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion in 1970, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, was 94% White, 4% Black, 
and 2% Other. 



FIGURE 5. ORIGIN OF THE SPANISH-SPEAKING POPULATION OF CHICAGO 



PLACE OF ORIGIN 


FOREIGN 
BORN 


FOREIGN 
PARENTAGE 


NATIVE 
PARENTAGE 


TOTAL 


PERCENT 


Mexico 


38,556 


42,268 


25,000 


106,000 


43% 


Puerto Rico 


- C - 


- 0 - 


78,372 


78,372 


32% 


Cuba 


11,798 


2,093 


1,000 


15,000 


6% 


Other American 


10,980 


3,111 


1,000 


15,000 


6% 


Other (Europe, etc.) 
Non-Spanish Origin 


1,500 


800 


200 


2,700 


1% 


2,200 


6,700 


20,500 


30,000 


12% 


TOTAL 


66,754 


55,111 


125,478 


247,343 


100.0% 



NOTE: Rounded-off numbers are estimates derived from Census sources. Column 
totals are official 1970 census figures. Columns do not necessarily 
add because of estimates. 



CITIZENSHIP 

In 1970, almost 200,000 or 80% of the total Spanish-speaking population of 
Chicago were citizens. About 180,000 were native citizens including 67,000 
Mexican-Americans and the 78,000 Puerto Ricans. The remaining '20,000 
citizens, 30% of the total foreign-born Spanish-speaking population in the 
city, were naturalized citizens. By comparison 69% of the total foreign-born 
non-Spanish-speaking population were naturalized citizens. 

CD?/- QG18 
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AGE COMPOSITION 

One of the most distinctive characteristics of the Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion In Chicago Is their relative youthful ness. In 1970 the median age of 
the Spanish-speaking population was 20.3 years. This was 10 years lower than 
that for the non-Spanish-speaking population (30.5 years). Moreover, 46X 
of the Spanish-speaking population were under 18 compared with 31X for the 
non-Spanish-speaking. 



FIGURE 6 . AGE COMPOSITION OF THE SPANISH-^SPEAKING AND NON-SPANISH-SPEAKING 

POPULATIONS OF CHICAGO 



SPANISH- 
SPEAKING 



Age 



NON-SPANISH- 
SPEAKING 




0 m 20% 30% 40X S0% 60% 70% B0% 90% 100% 



Chicago's Spanish-speaking population was slightly older as a group than that 
of the Spanish-speaking population of the suburbs where the median age was 
19.3. As Figure 7 Indicates, the median age of Chicago's Spanish-speaking 
population was less than that of New York, Miami, Los Angeles and the U.S. 
as a whole, but greater than that of Houston and San Antonio. 
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FAMILY SIZE 

For Chicago's Spanish-speaking population, the average number of persons per 
family was 4.4 In 1970, a figure considerably higher than the 3.5 for the 
non-Spanish-speaking population of the city* 
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In the suburbs. Span1sh-speak1ng families were slightly larger than those In 
the city and had on an average 4.6 persons per family. As Figure 8 Indicates, 
San Antonio and Houston had larger-sized families than Chicago, while Los 
Angeles, New York and Miami had smaller ones. 

A comparison of Figures 7 and 8 shows that the average family size was 
positively correlated with the proportion of children under 18. One exception 
was the Spanish-speaking population of New York City which had a relatively 
high proportion of children under 18 but a relatively low average family size 
due to the large number of single parent families (see Figure 9). 



FIGURE 7 . MEDIAN AGE AND PERCENT UNDER 18 OF THE SPANISH-SPEAKING POPULATION 
IN' MAJOR CITIES AND THE U.S. ■ 



CITY MEDIAN AGE PERCENT UNDER 18 



Houston 19.9 46.5!i; 

San Antonio 20.0 46.0% 

CHICAGO 20.3 45. 8« 

New York 21.0 44.6JI; 

Los Angsles 23.5 40.3% 

Miami 35.4 28.0JI; 

U.S. TOTAL 20.7 45.0JI; 



FIGURE 8 . AVERAGE FAMILY SIZE FOR THE SPANISH-SPEAKING POPULATION IN 

MAJOR CITIES AND THE U.S." 

AVERAGE NO. OF 
PERSONS 

CITY PER FAMILY 

San Antonio 4.50 

Houston 4.42 

CHICAGO 4.37 

Los Angeles 3.94 

New York 3.82 

Miami 3.56 

U.S. TOTAL 4.29 



FAMILY STRUCTURE 

The presence of family members other than the husband, wife, and children, such 
as grandparents and married children. Is sometimes given as the reason for 
large families among the Spanish-speaking. This was not the case nation-wide 
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and even less so in Chicago. In Chicago* family members » apart from husband, 
wife, and their unmarried children, amounted to 6% of the total family popula- 
tion as compared to 1% for the non-Spanish-speaking. Children, on the other 
hand, represented 52% of Chicago's Spanish-speaking family members vs. only 42% 
for the non-Spanish-speaking. In the U.S. other family members represented 
10% of both the Spanish-speaking and non-Spanish-speaking family population. 



FIGURE 9 . SELECTED FAMILY STRUCTURE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPANISH-SPEAKING 
POPULATIPinN MAJOR CITIES AND THE tTsT ^ 

PERCENT UNDER 18 
PERCENT SINGLE LIVING WITH 

CITY PARENT FAMILIES ONE OR NO PARENT 

New York 33.3% 39.4% 

Los Angeles 22.3% 24.0% 

San Antonio 19.4% 21.7% 

CHICAGO 17.3% 20.0% 

Miami 17.0% 19.3% 

Houston 13.6% 16.1% 

U.S. TOTAL 17.3% 20.5% 



The incidence of subfamilies among the Spanish-speaking was also relatively 
low. A subfamily is a family (married couple or one parent plus their children) 
related to and living in the sarne housing unit with another family. An example 
would be a married couple living with the wife's parents. Data from the 1970 
census indicates that only 2.5% or 1,347 of the Spanish-speaking families in 
Chicago had subfamilies living with them. This compares to 3% for the non- 
Spanish-speaking. 



The generalization that Spanish-speaking families are more stable than average 
seems to hold true in Chicago. In 1970, slightly over 17% of the Spanish- 
speaking families were single-parent families compared to 23% for the non-Spanish 
speaking. Of those Spanish-speaking persons 14 years old and over who had ever 
been married, 9% were either separated or divorced in 1970 compared with 12% 
of the non-Spanish-speaking. Furthermore, 20% of the Spanish-speaking children 
under 18 were living with one parent or no parent compared to almost 30% for 
the non-Spanish-speaking. 



In Chicago's suburbs 8% of the Spanish-speaking families were of the single- 
parent type. New York, Los Angeles and San Antonio had higher percentages 
of single-parent families than Chicago, and Miami and Houston had lower 
percentages. 
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INCOME 



FAMILY INCOME 

The Income of Spanish-speaking families as a group In 1969 was less than the 
Income of the remainder of the families In Chicago regardless of the specific 
Income measure used — median family Incornc, proportion with low incomes, or 
per capita Income. 



Chicago's Spanish-speaking families had a median Income In 1969 of $8,369 
compared to $10,394 for the non-Spanlshtspeaklng. In Chicago's suburbs the 
median for Spanish-speaking families was $10,908, considerably more than that 
for the city. Nation-wide the median was $7,534 for the Spanish-speaking, 
somewhat less than the median for Chicago. Chicago's Spanish-speaking pooula- 
tlon had the highest median family Income among the six cities with large 
Spanish-speaking concentrations. 



The proportion (63X) of Spanish-speaking families In Chicago with an Income 
under $10,000 was greater than that for the non-Spanish-speaking (47X). 
There were relatively fewer (25% vs. 28%) in the intermediate category ($10,000 
to $15,000). In the highest Income range ($15,000 and over) there was only 
half the proportion of Spanish-speaking families {12%) as there was non-Spanish- 
speaking (24X). 



FIGURE 10 . INCOME IN 1969 OF THE SPANISK-SPEAKING POPUUTION IN MAJOR 

CITIES AND THE U.S. 



CITY 


MEDIAN FAMILY 
INCOME 


PERCENT OF FAMILIES 
UNDER POVERTY LEVEL 


PER CAPITA 
INCOME 


CHICAGO 


$8,369 


15.6X 


$2,218 


Los Angeles 


$8,241 


15.0X 


$2,474 


Houston 


$8,119 


15.9X 


$2,189 


Miami 


$7,116 


17.1% 


$2,265 


San Antonio 


$6,438 


25.33; 


$1,611 


New York 


$5,575 


30. 4« 


$1,739 


U.S. TOTAL 


$7,534 


20 A% 


$2,065 
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FIGURE 11 . FAMILY INCOME BY SELECTED RANGES FOR THE SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AND NON-SPANlSH-SfgAklNfi POPULATIONS OP CHTIM 



INCOME CATEGORY 

Under $4,000 
$4,000 -$ 6,999 
$7,000 -$ 9,999 
$10,000-$14,999 
$15«000 And Over 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 

8,391 (15.7%) 
. 11,691 (21.9%) 
13,566 (25.3%) 
13,365 (25. 0%) 

6,460 (12.1«) 



NON-SPANISH-SPEAKING 

103,441 (13.3%) 

114,649 (14.8%) 

148,391 (19.2%) 

220,783 (28.5%) 

185,704 (24. 2«) 



POVERTY 



Using a definition of poverty (shown In Figure 12), which includes family size 
In addition to* income, the Census Bureau classified 16% of Chicago's Spanish- 
speaking families as having an income below the poverty level. This was about 
50% higher than the figure for non-Spanish-speaking families (10%). As Figure 
10 Indicates, Los Angeles had the lowest percentage of those in poverty, followed 
closely by Chicago. In Chicago's suburbs 7% of the Spanish-speaking families 
were under tha poverty level. Nationally the poverty rate for the Spanish- 
speaking was 20%. 

In 1970, 32% of Chicago's Spanish-speaking families in poverty were receiving 
public assistance in comparison to 37% for the non-Spanish-speaking. Nation- 
wide, comparable percentages were 30% for the Spanish-speaking and 21% for the 
non-Spanish-speaking. 



FIGURE 12 . POVt ^RTY LEVEL IN 1969, BY SIZE OF FAMILY AND SEX OF HEAD, 

FOR NON-FARM FAMILIES IN THE U.S. 







MALE 


FEMALE 


FAMILY SIZE 


TOTAL 


HEAD 


HEAD 


All families 


$3,410 


$3,451 • 


$3,082 


2 persons 


2,383 


2,394 


2,320 


3 persons 


. 2,924 


2,937 


2,830 


4 persons 


3,743 


3,745 


3,728 


5 persons 


4,415 


4,418 


4,377 


6 persons 


4,958 


4,962 


4,917 


7 or more persons 


6,101 


6,116 


5,952 



NOTE: Those under the poverty level are considered to be in poverty. 
PER CAPITA INCOME 

In Chicago the per capita or average income per Spanish-speaking person was 
$2,218, approximately $1,300 less than the $3,515 for the non-Spanish-speaking. 
Comparable figures for the suburbs were $2,755 and $4,C92 respectively. Among 
the six cities with a large Spanish-speaking population, Chicago ranked third in 
per capita income behind Los Angeles and Miami (See Figure 10). The principal 
reason Chicago ranked first in median family income but third in per capita 
income is because Chicago had relatively larger families than either Los Angeles 
or Miami. 
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UboR Force chARACTERisTics 



PARTICIPATION RATE 



The participation of Chicago's Spanish-speaking population in the labor force 
in 1970 was relatively high. Some 64% of the Spanish-speaking persons 16 
years and older were in the labor force compared to 60% of the non-Spanish- 
speaking. The rate for Spanish-speaking males at 84% was considerably higher 
than that for non-Spanish-speaking males (76%). However, the rate for females 
was lower than that- for non-Spanish-speaking females (44% vs. 47%). In the 
Chicago suburbs the participation rate of 65% for the total Spanish-speaking 
population 16 years old and over was also higher than the 63% for the non- 
Spanish-speaking. 

Compared with tiie other five cities, Chicago's Spanish-speaking males with a 
participation rate of 84% ranked second after Houston. The participation 
rate for females ranked third after Miami and Los Angeles. Chicago's partici- 
pation rate was also higher than the national average for both males and females 

FIGURE 13. LABOR FORCE j ^K. ICIPATION RATES FOR THE SPANISH-SPEAKING 
POPUUTION 16 YEARS OLD AND OVER IN MAJOR CITIES AND ITS. 

MALES FEMALES 

Houston 85.0% 40.6% 

CHICAGO 84.3% 43.7% 

Miami 81.3% 50.1% 

Los' Angeles 79.5% 45.1% 

San Antonio 76.6% 35.7% 

New York 71.5% 28.0% 



U.S. TOTAL 78.3% 38.1% 



UNEMPLOYMENT 



The unemployment rate of 6.0% among Chicago's Spanish-speaking labor force 
was higher than the 4.3% for the non-Spanish-speaking. This was true for 
both males (5.3% vs. 4.0%), and females (7.5% vs. 4.6%). 

In the suburbs the unemployment rate for the Spanish-speaking was 4.6%, again 
higher than the 4.0% for the non-Spanish-speaking. For males it was 3.3% and 
2.2% respectively, and females had rates of 7.3% and 3.8%. 
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The average unemployment rate for the Spanish-speaking in the U.S. was 6.6% 
compared with 4.431 for the total population. Figure 14 indicates that Chicago 
ranked fourth among U.S. cities and was slightly under the national average. 

There is also some indication of underemployment from available census sources. 
For example, 65^ of the employed Spanish-speaking males in Chicago worked a 
full 50 to 52 weeks during 1969 as compared to 70% for non-Spanish-speaking 
males. This compares with the national average of 62% for Spanish-speaking 
males and 67% for non-Spanish-speaking males. 



FIGURE 14 . UNEMPLOYMENT RATES OF THE SPANISH-SPEAKING CIVILIAN LABOR 
FORCE 16 YEARS OLD AND OVER IN MAJOR ciTiES AND u.TT 

TOTAL MALES FEMALES 



Houston 


3.2% 


2.7% 


4.2% 


Miami 


4.7% 


3.4% 


6.3% 


San Antonio 


4.9% 


4.2% 


6.2% 


CHICAGO 


6.0% 


5.3% 


7.5% 


New York 


6.7% 


6.2% 


7.8% 


Los Angeles 


7.6% 


7.4% 


7.9% 


U.S. TOTAL 


6.6% 


5.8% 


8.1% 



OCCUPATION 

Spanish-speaking workers in Chicago were concentrated in low-skilled blue collar 
occupations in 1970. Figure 15 shows that about 50% of Spanish-speaking workers 
in 1970 were operatives and laborers as compared to only 26% for non-Spanish- 
speaking workers. In this class of workers, the rate for Spanish-speaking males 
was 53% vs. 30% for non-Spanish-speaking males. The gap was even greater for 
females — 47% vs. 17%. 



FIGURE 15 . OCCUPATIONS OF SPANISH-SPEAKING AND NON-SPANISH-SPEAKING WORKERS 

IN CHICAGO 



Professionals & 
Managers 

Sales & Clerical 

Craftsmen 

Operatives & 
Laborers 

Service 
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The Span1sh-speak1ng were greatly under-represented 1n the white collar occupa- 
tions. For example, only eight percent of Chicago's Spanish-speaking were 
professionals or managers compared with 19% for the non-Spanish-speaking. 
Similarly, approximately 19% of Spanish-speaking workers, mostly females, were 
In clerical or sales positions compared to thirty-one percent for the non-Spanish- 
speaking. 



FIGURE 16. OCCUPATIONS OF THE SPANISH-SPEAKING IN MAJOR CITIES AND U.S. 



CITY 

Houston 
Los Angeles 
Miami 

San Antonio 
New York 
CHICAGO 

U.S. TOTAL 



PROFESSIONALS 


SALES & 




OPERATIVES 




& MANAGERS 


CLERICAL 


CRAFTSMEN 


& LABORERS 


SERVICES 


14.4% 


23. 9X 


17.756 


30.43; 


13.43; 


13.3% 


21.73; 


13.9X 


36.83; 


12.33; 


11.8% 


22.1% 


IZ.9% > 


35.13; 


15.93; 


11.6% 


24.5% 


18.0% 


29.33; 


16. 23; 


8.0% 


25.3% 


11.33; 


36 . 73; 


18. 43; 


7.9% 


18.5% 


13.13; 


50 . 63; 


9.93; 


14. IX 


20.4X 


13.73; 


31.93; 


15.23; 



About 133; of Spanish-speaking workers were In the crafts, which was about the 
same percentage as that of the non-Spanish-speaking. However, an analysis 
of Individual crafts shows some differences between the types of jobs held by 
Spanish-speaking and non-Spanish-speaking workers. A somewhat greater propor- 
tion of the Spanish-speaking craftsmen were mechanics. More of the non-Spanish- 
speaking were construction workers. 
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FIGURE 17. INDUSTRY OF SPANISH-SPEAKING AND NON-SPANISH-SPEAKING WORKERS 
16 Years OLD AND OVER IN CH1CA60 And suburbs 

INDUSTRY SPANISH - SPEAKING NON-SPANISH-SPEAKING 

CHICAGO SUBURBS CHICAGO SUBURBS 



Construction 
Manufacturing 

Durable 

Non-Durable 
Transportation 
Communications 
Wholesale 
Retail 
Financial 
Services 
Professional 
Government 



& Utilities 



2.33; 
56.53; 
38.63; 
17.93; 

4.33; 

1.3% 

3.93; 
12.03; 

3.53; 

6.7% 

7.9% 

1.7% 
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4.33; 
53.43; 

40.93; 

12.53; 
4.33; 

I. 53; 

3.1% 

II. 63; 

2.83; 

5.43; 
11.03; 

2.63; 



3.83; 
30.53; 
18. 53; 
12.03; 

5.23; 

3.1% 

4.6% 
15. 75^ 

6.6% 

9.1% 
15.6% 

5.8% 



5.9% 
33.0% 
22.9% 
10.1% 

4.7% 

3.1% 

4.9% 
16.5% 

5.5% 

7.1% 
15.8% 

3.45; 
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Compared to the other five cities, Chicago had the lowest percentages of Spanish- 
speaking professionals and managers, sales and clerical workers, and service work- 
ers and the highest percentage of operatives and laborers, as Figure 16 Indicates. 



INDUSTRY 

Figure 17 shows the various Industries In which workers were employed In 1970. 
In Chicago the Spanish-speaking were under-represented In every Industry 
except In manufacturing where 56!!; of all Spanish-speaking workers were employed 
as compared with only 30% of all non-Spanish-speaking workers. 

In the suburbs the Spanish-speaking were also concentrated In manufacturing 
Jobs although the percentage was slightly less than In the city. There were 

^ 'JO'^e Spanish-speaking workers In professional offices In the suburbs 
(llj) than In the city (8X), although the rate for the non-Spanish-speaking, 
at 16X, was the same In the city and suburbs. There were relatively more 
Spanish-speaking workers In government In the suburbs than In the city although 
the reverse was true for the non-Spanish-speaking. 

Chicago ranked highest among the six cities In the proportion of Spanish- 
speaking workers employed in the durable manufacturing Industry, second In trans- 
portation, and third In non-durable manufacturing. Chicago ranked second to last 
in government workers and construction, and last In communications and utilities, 
wholesale, retail, financial, service, and professional Industries. 



18. INDUSTRY OF SPANISH-SPEAKING WORKERS 16 YEARS OLD AND OVER IN 
MAJOR CITIES AND U.S. 



INDUSTRY 

Construction 
Manufacturing 

Durable 

Non-Durable 
Transportation 
Conmunl cations 

& Utilities 
Wholesale 
Retail 
Financial 
Services 
Professional 
Government 



CHICAGO HOUSTON 



2.3X 
56. 5X 
38. 6X 
17.9X 

4.3X 

1.3X 
3.9X 
12.0X 
3.S% 
6.7% 
7.9% 
1.7% 



10.5% 
24.3X 
15.8X 
8.5X 
3.3% 

Z.3% 

6.3% 
18.7X 

4.3X 
12. 5X 
11.9X 

3.2% 



LOS 
ANGELES 

4.2X 
37. IX 
20. 9X 
16.1X 

3.4X 

2.2X 

4.7!i; 
15.0X 

5.7!i; 
11. 9X 
U.SX 

3.0X 



MIAMI 

5.6X 
32. 3X 

11.711; 

20. 7X 
3.9X 

1.7X 

5.7X 
18. IX 

4.2X 
17. OX 

9.3X 

0.9X 




2. OX 
35. 5X 
12.9X 
22.6X 

5.2X 

2.3X 

4. IX 
15.7X 

8.5X 
10. 3X 
12. 3X 

3.9X 



SAN 
ANTONIO 

8.0X 
16.0X 
5.9X 
10. IX 
2.6X 

2.5X 

5.2X 
19.6X 

3.8X 
11. 5X 
12. 9X 
16. 9X 



U.S. 
TOTAL 

6. OX 
27.2X 
15.3X 
11.9X 

3.9X 

2.5X 

4.5X 
15.8X 

4.1X 
10.4X 
13.5X 

5.4X 
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EARNINGS 



The median earnings of Chlcaao's Spanish-speaking males were $6,386 In 1969, 
considerably lower than the $7,954 for non-Spanish-speaking males. Spanish- 
speaking females earned $4,039 as a median, 15% less than the $4,744 for non- 
Spanish-speaking females. 



The gap was considerable for Chicago's Spanish-speaking male operatives and 
female clerical workers. Their median earnings were 17% less than the median 
earnings for non-Spanish-speaking workers In the same occupations. Spanish- 
speaking professionals earned 16% less and craftsmen 15% less. The gap was 
somewhat less for Spanish-speaking male laborers and female operatives where 
It was 11% less than that for respective non-Spanish-speaking workers. The 
Impact of these earnings gaps on the Spanish-speaking population Is substantial 
because of the large proportion of male operatives In the Spanish-speaking labor 
force, and the relatively lower participation rate of Spanish-speaking females. 



FIGURE 19 . MEDIAN EARNINGS OP SPANISH-SPEAKING AND NON-SPANISH-SPEAKING MALE 
AND FEMALE WORKERS IN CHICAGO AND SOburbS" 

CHICAGO SUBURBS 

NON- NON- 
SPANISH- SPANISH- SPANISH- SPANISH- 
SPEAKING SPEAKINS SPEAKING SPEAKING 



male: 

Total $ 6,386 $ 7,954 $ 7,978 $ 9,896 
Professional 

& Managers $ 8,588 $ 10,265 $11,719 $13,383 

Craftsmen $ 7,604 $ 8,998 $ 9,179 $10,616 

Operatives $ 6,150 $ 7,426 $ 7,417 $ 8,625 

Laborers $ 5,619 $ 6,299 $ 6,543 $ 5,956 

FEMALES 

Total $ 4,039 $ 4,744 $ 3,787 $ 4,226 

Clerical $ 4,230 $ 5,086 $ 4,165 $ 4,590 

Operatives $ 3,939 $ 4,444 $ 3,855 $ 4,306 
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In the suburbs the average gap between the median earnings of Spanish-speaking 
and non-Spanish-speaking males was 19%. Median earnings for Spanish-speaking 
males were $7,978 compared with $9,896 for the non-Spanish-speaking. Although 
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Spanish-Speaking laborers earned more ($6,543) than non-Spanish-speaking laborers 
{$5,956}, data on other occupations showed the Spanish-speaking earning less, 
for example - male professionals {12% less at $11,719), male craftsmen (14% less 
at $9,179), male operatives at $7,417 or U% less, and female clerical workers 
{9% less at $4,165). 

In terms of other cities, Chicago ranked second after Los Angeles In median 
earnings of Spanish-speaking male workers. However, for females, Chicago ranked 
first. The median earnings of male Spanish-speaking workers In Chicago at 
$6,386 were higher than the national median of $6,039. The comparable figures 
for Spanish-speaking females were $4,039 and $3,241. 



FIGURE 20 . MEDIAN EARNINGS OF SPANISH-SPEAKING MALE AND FEMALE WORKERS 

IN MAJOR CITIES AND U.ST 



LOS 

ANGELES 



MALES 
Total 

Professionals 
& Managers 
Craftsmen 
Operatives 
Laborers 



CHICAGO 



NEW SAN 
HOUSTON YORK ANTONIO MIAMI 



U.S. 
TOTAL 



$6,437 $6,386 $6,193 $5,431 $4,959 $4,908 $6,039 



$9,636 $8,588 $9,352 $7,041 $7,433 $6,749 $9,264 

$7,464 $7,604 $6,719 $6,239 $5,653 $5,555 $7,111 

$5,960 $6,150 $5,844 $5,149 $4,690 $4,596 $5,881 

$5,477 $5,619 $4,295 $5,051 $3,536 $4,049 $4,684 



FEMALES 

Total 

Clerical 
Operatives 



$3,694 $4,039 $3,233 $3,962 $2,836 $3,157 $3,241 

$4,458 $4,230 $3,861 $4,564 $3,457 $3,703 $3,919 
$3,490 $3,939 $3,141 $3,652 $2,868 $3,103 $3,299 
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MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION TO WORK 

Both Spanish-speaking and non-Spanish-speaking workers depended heavily on the 
private automobile to get to their jobs In 1970. Fewer Spanish-speaking (39%) 
were drivers compared to the non-Spanlsh-speadng (44%). More were passengers 
In autos (13% vs. 10%), however. In terms of public means of transportation to 
work, more Spanish-speaking workers took a bus (31%) than the non-Spanish- 
speaking (26%) and fewer took a subway, elevated train, or railroad (7% vs. 10%). 

^ /\ r\ €^ /' 
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YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

In 1970 the Spanish-speaking population of Chicago as a group had much less 
formal schooling than the non-Spanish-speaking population. The median number 
of school years completed was 8.7 compared to 11.3 for the non-Spanish-speak- 
ing. Spanish-speaking males had slightly more education than females (8.8 vs. 
8.6 years). The Spanish-speaking In the suburbs had a median of 10.2 years 
compared to 12.4 for the non-Spanish-speaking. 

Nationwide, median school years completed for the Spanish-speaking was 
9.6. Chicago's Spanish-speaking population had a low level of education 
relative to the other five major Spanish-speaking cities* ranking 
fourth. 

FIGURE 21. EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF THE SPANISH-SPEAKING POPULATION OVER 25 

MEDIAN SCHOOL PERCENT COMPLETING 
CITY YEARS COMPLETED HIGH SCHOOL 

Los Angeles 10.3 39.8X 

Miami 9.2 39.0% 

Houston 9.0 32. 7X 

CHICAGO 8.7 27. IX 

New York 8.5 20. IX 

San Antonio 7.8 25.0X 

U.S. TOTAL 9.6 36.0X 

As another Indication of the low education level, only 27% of the Spanish- 
speaking 25 years of age and over In the city had completed high school 
compared with 45X of the non-Spanish-speaking population. Slightly over 
lOX of the Spanish-speaking population had completed some college versus 
18X of the non-Spanish-speaking population. 

In the six cities, median school years completed generally correlated with per- 
cent completing high school, Chicago ranking fourth on both. (See Figure 21.) 

Comparison of data for various age groups Indicates that members of the younger 
generation of Spanish-speakers have more education than their elders. although 

o 0037 
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there Is still a wide gap separating them from the non-Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion of the same age group. Thirty-six percent of Chicago's Spanish-speaking 
population 18-24 years old had completed four years of high school compared 
with only 27% of those 25 years and older. In comparison, however, 62% of 
the non-Spanish-speaking population In the 18-24 years old bracket had completed 
high school while 45X of. those In the 25 years old and over bracket had 
completed high school. 



FIGURE 22 . SCHOOL ENROLLMENT OF THE SPANISH-SPEAKING AND NON-SPANISH- 

SPEAKING POPULATION OF CHICAGO - APRIL. 1970' 



PERCENT ENROLLED 



AGE 


SPANISH 


NON-SPANISH 


3 and 4 years old 


9.1X 


12.7!i; 


5 and 6 years old 


74. 6X 


80.5X 


7 to 13 years old 


95. 6X 


97.111; 


14 and 15 years old 


93. 3X 


95.9X 


16 and 17 years old 


77. 6X 


87. 9X 


18 and 19 years old 


40.7X 


51.7!i; 


20 and 21 years old 


11. 9X 


27.8X 


22 to 24 years old 


6.2X 


16. 3X 


25 to 34 years old 


3.8X 


6.9X 



DROP-OUT PROBLEM 

The "drop-out" problem of Spanish-speaking youth can be Identified by looking 
at enrollment for youths 16-17 years of age. In 1970, 22X of Chicago's Spanish- 
speaking youth In this age group were not enrolled In school which Is almost 
double the figure of 12X for the non-Spanish-speaking In the same age group. 



In the suburbs, 17X of the Spanish-speaking 16-17 years of age were not enrolled 
In school as compared to 7% of the non-Spanish-speaking. In the U.S. as a whole, 
17X of the Spanish-speaking In the same age group were not enrolled vs. IIX of 
the non-Spanish-speaking. Chicago ranked second highest among the six cities 
In percent of 16 and 17 year olds not enrolled In school. 



FIGURE 23. PERCENT OF SPANISH-SPEAKING YOUTHS 16 AND 17 YEARS OLD NOT 

ENROLLED IN SCHOOL iN'HAJOft C!TiE§ ANb u.^ 



New York 


22.7X 


CHICAGO 


22.4X 


Houston 


20.3X 


San Antonio 


15.9X 


Los Angeles 


15.3X 


Miami 


12. 7X 


U.S. TOTAL 


16. 8X 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA FOR EMPLOYMENT 

Possession of a high school diploma does not seem to be a deciding factor In 
the ability of recent Spanish-speaking graduates to obtain and retain employ- 
ment. The unemployment rate for Chicago's Spanish-speaking male graduates 
16 to. 21 years old (26Ji;) was very close to the 28% for Spanish-speaking male 
drop-outs. Spanish-speaking males without a diploma, however, were better 
off than similar non-Spanish-speaking males of which almost 473; were unemployed 
(see Figure 24). 

FIGURE 24 . UNEMPLOYMENT RATE OF CHICAGO'S SPANISH-SPEAKING AND NON-SPANISH- 
SP E AKiNS HALE POPULA T ION 16-21 YEARS O F M^l bV EDUCA T IONAL i m£ 
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46.8% 
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PERSONS PER ROOM 

Persons per room is frequently used as a measure of overcrowding, that 1s» 
whether or not there is adequate living space for each person In a hoUseh'oTd; 
Hcusel.C'Ids with more than one person per room have traditional 1y been con- 
slderod overcrowded by urban analysts. Based on this definition, there was 
considerable overcrowding among Chicago's Spanish-speaking In 1970. Twenty- 
four r^i'cunt of the Spanish-speaking households were in housing units with 
more tmn one person per room as compared to 9% for the non-Spanish-speaking. 
This is due somewhat to the large family size of the Spanish-speaking, 
although for economic reasons many are probably living In smaller size housing 
units than they would prefer. For example, 36% of the five-person Spanish- 
speaking households and 74X of the households with six persons or more were 
overcrowded in 1970 compared to only 17% of the households with two to four 
persons. In each category approximately twice as many Spanish-speaking 
hcKssiSolds were overcrowded when compared to non-Spahlsh-speakIng households, 
excapt in the category of six or more persons. 



FIGURE 25. OVERCROWDING AND HOUSEHOLD SIZE OF SPANISH-SPEAKING AND 
N0N-spANiSH-§PEAkiN6 HOUSEHOLDS iN CHiCAgg 



NUMBER OF PERSONS 
IN HOUSEHOLD 



UNITS WITH MORE 
THAN ONE PERSON PER ROOM 



SPANISH- 
SPEAKING 



NON-SPANISH- 
SPEAKING 



2 
3 
4 
5 

6 or more 



3.83; 
4.4% 
9.2% 
35. 6X 
73.83; 



1.3X 

4.63; 
18.8X 
67.53; 



By comparison, 253; of the Spanish-speaking households In the suburbs were 
overcrowded. For the nation as a total, the Spanish-speaking overcrowded 
rate was 263;. Chicago ranked lowest in overcrowding among the six cities 
with large Spanish-speaking populations (see Figure 26). 
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FIGURE 26 . PERCENTAGE OF SPANISH-SPEAKING HOUSEHOLDS OVERCROWDED IN 

MAJOR CITIES AND U.S. 
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PLUMBING FACILITIES 

The availability of adequate plumbing facilities is considered the best measure 
of housing quality available from 1970 census data. Adequate plumbing consists 
of the availability in the housing unit of hot and cold piped water, a flush 
toilet, and a bathtub or shower for the exclusive use of the occupants. 

In Chicago, 96% of the housing units occupied by Spanish-speaking persons had 
complete plumbing facilities. In comparison, .97% of Chicago's non-Spanish- 
speaking population lived in housing units with complete plumbing 
facilities. Nationwide, -Chicago ranked fifth among the six cities and was 
higher than the national average for the Spanish-speaking (see Figure 27). 



FIGURE 27 . PERCENT OF SPANISH-SPEAKING OCCUPIED HOUSING WITH ADEQUATE 
KCgMBlNG FACILITIES IN MAM CltlES AND U.S. 



Houston 


97.8% 


Los Angeles 


97.6% 


New York 


97.5% 


Miami 


95.9% 


CHICAGO 


95.6% 


San Antonio 


90.4% 


U.S. TOTAL 


93.8% 



RENTERS 

In 1970, the great majority of Chicago's Spanish-speaking households were 
renters (82%). Among Chicago's non-Spanish-speaklng population the rate was 
60%. Comparisons with other cities and the U.S. total are shown In Figure 28. 
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FIGURE 28. PERCENTAGE OF SPANISH-SPEAKING HOUSEHOLDS IN RENTAL UNITS 



IN MAJOR CITIES AND U.S. 



San Antonio 


37.8% 












Houston 


55.5% 








Los Angeles 


68.7% 




Miami 


74.7% 


CHICAGO 


81.9% 


New York - - - • 


U.S. TOTAL 


53.8% 



The median gross rent of $110 for the Spanish-speaking was lower than the 
$124 for the non-Spanish-speaking population of the city. Gross rent Is the 
monthly rent plus the average cost of utilities and fuel. 



FIGURE 29 . GROSS RENT OF SPANISH-SPEAKING AND NON-SPANISH-SPEAKING RENTER 

OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS IN CHICAGO 



GROSS RENT SPANISH - SPEAKING NON-SPANISH-SPEAKING 





NUMBER 


PERCENT 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


Less Than $60 


1,502 


3.0% 


27,219 


4.0% 


$60 to $79 


5,310 


10.6% 


60,721 


8.8% 


$80 to $99 


11,215 


22.3% 


105,261 


15.3% 


$100 to $149 


26,349 


52.4% 


. 314,099 


45.7% 


$150 to $199 


4,690 


9.3% 


120,935 


17.6% 


$200 to $299 


748 


1.5% 


35,509 


5.2% 


$300 or more 


101 


0.2% 


10,910 


1.6% 


No Cash Rent 


378 


0.8% 


13,163 


1.9% 


Median Gross Rent 


$ 110 




$ 124 
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In the suburbs, the median gross rent for the Spanish-speaking was $115, and 
for the non-Spanish-speaking It was $147. Among the six cities with a large 
Spanish-speaking population, Chicago ranked second highest In median gross 
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FIGURE 30 , MEDIAN GROSS RENT FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING RENTER HOUSEHOLDS 

IN MAJOR CITIES AND U.S. 



Miami 
CHICAGO 
Los Angeles 
New York 
Houston 
San Antonio 

U.S. TOTAL 



$ 120 
$ 110 
$ 99 
$ 93 
$ 88 
$ 64 

$ 99 



The Spanish-speaking renters of Chicago tend- to live in smaller apartment 
buildings than the non-Spanish-speaking. For example, 31515 of Spanish- 
speaking households lived in 3 and 4 flats irr 1970, compared with 19$- of • 
the non-Spanish-speaking. On the other hand, 31% of non-Spanish-speaking 
households lived in buildings containing 20 units or more compared with 
only 13% for the Spanish-speaking (see Figure 31). 



FIGURE 31, RENTAL HOUSING BY SIZE OF STRUCTURE FOR CHICAGO'S SPANISH-SPEAKING 

AND NaN-§PANISH-St>EAK!N6 POPQLATiON 



STRUCTURE TYPE 



Single Family 

Two Flat 

3-4 Flat 

5-9 Units 

10-19 Units 

20 units or more 



SPANISH - SPEAKING 
NUMBER PERCENT 



2,146 
8,328 
15,834 
13,257 
4,483 
6,363 



4.3« 
16.5% 
31.4% 
26.3% 

8.9% 
12.6% 



NON-SPANISH-SPEAKING 
NUMBER PERCENT 



33,825 
115,032 
130,324 
122,200 

76,594 
211,564 



4.9% 
16.7% 
18.9% 
17.7% 
11.1% 
30.7%. 



Chicago's Spanish-speaking renters also tend to live in older buildings. 
For example, as Figure 32 shows, 79% of the structures in which the Spanish- 
speaking renters lived in 1970 were built prior to 1939 as compared with 
69% for the non-Spanish-speaking. 



FIGURE 32 . CHICAGO'S SPANISH-SPEAKING AND NON-SPANISH-SPEAKING RENTAL HOUSIN G 

BY AGE OF STRUCTURE IN 1970 



AGE 



One Year 
2-5 Years 
6-10 Years 
11-20 Years 
21-30 Years 
Over 30 Years 



SPANISH - SPEAKING 
NUMBER PERCENT 



501 

620 
710 
1,850 
6,792 
39,945 



0.9% 
1.2% 
1.5% 
3.7% 
13.5% 
79.2% 



NON-SPANISH-SPEAKING 
NUMBER PERCENT 



10,630 
31,793 
40,485 
56,183 
76,828 
473,844 



1.5% 
4.6% 
5.9% 
8.2% 
11.1% 
68,7% 
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The Spanish-speaking renters In Chicago paid a smaller proportion of their 
income for housing than the non-Spanlsh-speaking. For example, 31* of the 
Spanish-speaking households paid 25% or more of their Income for rent as. 
against 39% for the non-Spanish-speaking, and 19% paid 355; or more compared 
with 255; of the non-Spanish-speaking. In the suburbs 265; of the Spanish- 
speaking renters paid 255; or more vs. 335; of the non-Spanish-speaking and 
145; paid 355; or more compared with 195; of the non-Spanish-speaking. Compar- 
isons to other cities are shown in Figure 33. 

FIGURE 33 . GROSS RENT OF SPANISH-SPEAKING HOUSEHOLDS AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF iNeOME IN MAJOft tiim 

MORE THAN 255; MORE THAN 35X 



Miami 47.3?; 29.2* 

New York 40.85; 25.65; 

Los Angeles 36.65; 22.25; 

CHICAGO 31.35; 19.35; 

San Antonio 28.75; 16.65; 

Houston 28.55; 16.75; 



HOME OWNERS 

The Spanish-speaking population of Chicago had a relatively low rate of home 
ownership. In 1970, 1B% of Chicago's Spanish-speaking households owned their 
own homes as compared to 34% for the non-Spanish-speaking. The median home, 
value was $18,900 in comparison to $21,336 for the non-Spanish-speaking, 
Figure 34 shows value ranges for the Spanish-speaking and non-Spanish-speaking 
owner-occupied housing units In Chicago. 

FIGURE 34. VALUE OF SPANISH-SPEAKING AND NON-SPANISH- OWNER OCCUPIED 

HOUSING UNITS IN CHICAGO 

VALUE SPANISH - SPEAKING NON-SPANISH-SPEAKING 



Less Than $5,000 0.8% 0.3% 

$ 5,000 to $ 7,499 1.2% 0.9% 

$ 7,500 to $ 9,999 3.7% 2.5% 

$10,000 to $14,999 20.6% 11.6% 

$15,000 to $19,999 31.8% 27.3% 

$20,000 to $24,999 22.4% 27.6% 

$25,000 or more 19.5% 29.8% 

Median $18,900 $21,336 



In the suburbs 53% of Spanish-speaking households owned their own homes as 
compared to 72% for the non-Spanish-speaking. Median home values were 
$19,287 and $24,480 respectively. Nationally, the median value for Spanish- 
speaking owner-occupied housing units was $14,900. Chicago had the third 
highest median home value among the six cities compared in this report, after 
New York and Los Angeles. 
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FIGURE 35 . MEDIAN VALUE OF SPANISH-SPEAKING OWNER OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS 

IN riAjuR CITIES AND UTs7 



New York $ 23,700 

Los Angeles $ 21,800 

CHICAGO $ 18,900 

Miami j 17,500 

Houston i 11,300 

San Antonio $ 9,300 

U.S. TOTAL $ 14,900 

The houses of the' Spanish-speaking tend to "be older than those of the non- 
Spanish-speaking. Seventy percent of the units owned by the Spanish-speaking 
In 1970 were built prior to 1939 as compared to 60% for the non-Spanish- 
speaking. In 1970 the non-Spanish-speaking owned more units built in the 
1950's than the Spanish-speaking — 19% vs. 9%. 



FIGURE 36 . AGE OF CHICAGO^S SPANISH-SPEAKING AND NON-SPANISH-SPEAKING 

OWNER OCCUPIED STRUCTURES 

SPANISH - SPEAKING NON -SPANISH-SPEAKING 





NUMBER 


PERCENT 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


One Year 


78 


0.7% 


2,304 


0.6% 


2-5 Years 


281 


2.5% 


11,032 


2.9% 


6-10 Years 


577 


5.2% 


19,473 


5.1% 


11-20 Years 


1,057 


9.5% 


74,894 


19.4% 


21-30 Years 


1,374 


12.4% 


44,762 


11.6% 


Over 30 Years 


7,746 


69.7% 


232,853 


60.4% 



SELECTED EQUIPMENT 

Of Chicago's Spanish-speaking households 1n 1970, 57% had automobiles as com- 
pared to 61% for non-Spanish-speaking households. In the suburbs the percentages 
were 87% and 91% respectively. A telephone was available to 64% of Chicago's 
Spanish-speaking households. The comparable percentage for the non-Spanish 
in Chicago was 85%. In the suburbs the percentages were 82% and 95% 
respectively. 
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